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Introduction: 


Taking place during the American Civil War, the Sand Creek Massacre (also 
known as the Chivington Massacre, the Battle Of Sand Creek or the Massacre 
of Cheyenne Indians) was a massacre of Cheyenne and Arapaho people by the 
U.S. Army in the American Indian Wars that occurred on November 29, 1864, 
when a 675-man force of the Third Colorado Cavalry, under the command of 
U.S. Volunteers Colonel John Chivington, attacked and destroyed a village of 
Cheyenne and Arapaho people in southeastern Colorado territory, killing and 
mutilating an estimated 69 to over 600 Native American people. Chivington 
claimed 500 to 600 warriors were killed. However, most sources estimate 
around 150 people were killed, about two-thirds of whom were women and 
children and the elderly. The location has been designated the Sand Creek 
Massacre National Historic Site and is now administered by the National 
Park Service. The massacre is considered as an important part of a series of 
events known as the Colorado Wars. 


Background - Treaty of Fort Laramie 


By the terms of the 1851 Treaty Of Fort Laramie between the United States 
and seven Indian nations, including the Cheyenne and Arapaho, the United 
States recognized that the Cheyenne and Arapaho held a vast territory encom- 
passing the lands between the North Platte River and the Arkansas River, and 
eastward from the Rocky Mountains to western Kansas. This area included 
present-day southeastern Wyoming, southwestern Nebraska, most of eastern 
Colorado, and the westernmost portions of Kansas. 


In November 1858, however, the discovery of gold in the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, then part of the Kansas Territory, brought on the Pikes Peak Gold 
Rush. Immigrants flooded across Cheyenne and Arapaho lands. They com- 
peted for resources, and some settlers tried to stay. Colorado territorial offi- 
cials pressured federal authorities to redefine the extent of Indian lands in the 
territory, and in the fall of 1860, A.B. Greenwood, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, arrived at Bent’s New Fort, along the Arkansas River, to negotiate a 
new treaty. 


Negotiations at Horse Creek (from - coloradoencyclopedia.org) 


At the direction of superintendent of Indian Affairs D. D. Mitchell, Indian 
Agent Thomas Fitzpatrick spent most of 1850 traveling among the various In- 
dian Nations along the Platte Rivers, delivering gifts and inviting leaders to a 
peace treaty council. The next year, on August 31, more than 9,000 Plains In- 
dians representing nine nations came to the designated treaty campground 
on Horse Creek, about thirty-five miles east of Fort Laramie. 


Negotiations began once Mitchell and Fitzpatrick arrived. Each Indian nation 
was asked to designate a federally recognized “chief” who would negotiate 
and sign treaties on behalf of his people. On September 17, the final Treaty of 
Fort Laramie was signed by leaders of the Arapaho, Arikara, Assiniboine, 
Cheyenne, Crow, Gros Ventre, Mandan, Shoshone, and Lakota nations. Each 
nation was assigned a territory that generally overlapped with where its peo- 
ple already lived and hunted, though all nations were permitted to hunt on 
each other’s land. In exchange for their continued sovereignty over their own 
affairs, Indian nations agreed to keep the peace between themselves and with 
Americans, and to allow the government to build forts and roads in their ter- 
ritories. 


As compensation for previous intrusions on Indian land, the government 
promised to distribute $50,000 in annuities among all nine nations for ten 
years, provided they adhere to the terms of the treaty. Each nation then se- 
lected delegates to tour the eastern United States; these trips were designed 
to showcase the wealth and power of the United States so that Indian nations 
would abide by the treaty. 
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Spotted Tail, Roman Nose, Old Man Afraid of His Horses, 


Lone Horn, Whistling Elk, Pipe, and Slow Bull at treaty. 


Fort Laramie in 185T 
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The Homestead Act caused a flood of white settlers to head west to 
claim and settle homesteads on traditional Indian tribal lands. 


Native Lands Restricted 


Iw Exsecttivg Sessiox, 
Senate OF THK UNitEt STATES,” 
A August 6, 1861. 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring,) That the Senate advise, and con- 
sent to the ratification of the articles of agree- 
ment and couvention made and concluded at 
Fort Wise, in the Territory of Kansas, on the 
eighteenth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord on6 thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, 
by and between Albert G. Boone and F. B, Cul- 
ver, Commissioners on the part: f the United 
States, and the following-named chiefs ard 
delegates, representing the confederated tribes 
of Arapahve and Cheyen: e Indians of the Up- 
pee Arkansas river, viz: Little Raven, Storm, 

auve-Head, and Big Mouth, (on the part of the 
Afupahvoes,) and Black Kettle, Wiilo Antelope, 
Lexn Bear, Little Wolf, Tall Bear, and Left 
Hand, or Namos, (on the part of the Cheven- 
nes,) they being, theret» duly authorized by 
anid confederated {f{b4e of Indians, with the 
following amendment, viz: 

Strike out the eleventh article in the fillow- 
ing worda: 

Es “ARTICLE XI. 

“in conefdefation of the kind treatment of 
the Arapahoes and Cheyenties by tha vitizens 
of Denver City and the adjacent towns, tiey 
respectfully request that the proprietors of 
said city and adjacent towns be permitted by 
the United States Government ty entes a sufll. 
vient quantity of land to include said city and 
towns, xt the minimum price of one dillar and 
twenty five cots per acre.” 

Attest: J. W. Founer, Secretary. 

And whereas the foregoing amendment hav- 
ing been fully interpreted and explained to the 


On February 18, 1861, 
six chiefs of the South- 
ern Cheyenne and four 
of the Arapaho signed 
the Treaty Of Fort Wise 
with the United States, 
in which they ceded 
most of the lands desig- 
nated to them by the 
Fort Laramie Treaty. 
The Cheyenne chiefs in- 
cluded Black Kettle, 
White Antelope 
(V6'kaa'e Ohv6'ko- 
maestse), Lean Bear, 
Little Wolf and Tall 
Bear. 


The Arapaho chiefs in- 
cluded Little Raven, 
Storm, Shave-Head, Big 
Mouth and Niwot 
(means left-handed). 
The Cheyenne warriors 
denounced the chiefs 
who signed the treaty 
and even threatened 
them with death if they 
attempted to carry out 
the treaty's provisions. 
Nat'l Republican. 
(Wash. D.C.) 1861 


The new reserve, less than 1/13th the size of the territory recognized in the 
1851 treaty, was located in eastern Colorado, between the Arkansas River and 
Sand Creek. Most bands of the Cheyenne, including the Dog soldiers, a mili- 
taristic band of Cheyenne and Lakota that had originated in the late 1830s, 
were angry at the chiefs who had signed the treaty. They disavowed the treaty 
—which never received the blessing of the Council of 44, the supreme tribal 
authority—and refused to abide by its constraints. They continued to live and 
hunt in the bison-rich lands of eastern Colorado and western Kansas, and be- 
came increasingly belligerent over the tide of white migration across their 
lands. Tensions were high, particularly in the Smoky Hill River Country of 
Kansas, along which whites had opened a new trail to the gold fields. 
Cheyenne who opposed the treaty said it had been signed by a small minority 
of the chiefs without the consent or approval of the rest of the tribe, that the 
signatories had not understood what they signed, and that they had been 
bribed to sign by a large distribution of gifts. Officials took the position that 
Indians who refused to abide by it were hostile and planning a war. The 
Cheyenne started committing minor offenses in 1861. These offenses went 
unpunished and, subsequently, became more significant. The desire for war 
was so strong with the Cheyenne that Agent Lorey urged Governor John 
Evans to treat with the Cheyenne anew in 1863. As agreed, Governor Evans 
went out to meet with the chiefs, but they did not show up to the appointed 
place. The governor sent his guide, Elbridge Gerry, out to try to find the 
chiefs. Gerry returned two weeks later saying that a council had been held 
wherein the chiefs decided not to meet with Governor Evans. Bull Bear of- 
fered to meet with the governor, but his warriors would not allow it. 
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(Note) The Dog Soldiers or Dog Men (Cheyenne: Hotamétaneo'o) are histori- 
cally one of six Cheyenne military societies. Beginning in the late 1830s, this 
society evolved into a separate, militaristic band that played a dominant role 
in Cheyenne resistance to the westward expansion of the United States in the 
area of present-day Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming, where the 
Cheyenne had settled in the early nineteenth century. 


After nearly half the Southern Cheyenne died in the cholera epidemic of 1849, 
many of the remaining Masikota band joined the Dog Soldiers. It effectively 
became a separate band, occupying territory between the Northern and 
Southern Cheyenne. 


Its members often opposed policies of peace chiefs such as Black Kettle. In 
1869 United States Army forces killed most of the band in the Battle of Sum- 
mit Springs in Colorado Territory. The surviving Cheyenne societies became 
much smaller and more secretive in their operations. 
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Cheyenne Dog Soldiers 
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(Note) The two central institutions of traditional Cheyenne tribal governance 
are the Council of Forty-Four and the military societies, the Dog Soldiers. The 
Council of Forty-Four is the council of chiefs, comprising four chiefs from 
each of the ten Cheyenne bands, plus four principal or "Old Man" chiefs, 
known to have had previously served with distinction on the council. While 
chiefs are responsible for overall governance of individual bands and the tribe 
as a whole, the headmen of warrior societies are charged with maintaining 
discipline within the tribe, overseeing tribal hunts and ceremonies, and pro- 
viding military leadership. 


Governor 
John Evans 


The most divisive issue during the Evans administration was what has been 
termed the "Sand Creek Massacre." By 1864 the Plains Indians had virtually 
shut down most of Colorado's overland trails, attacked travelers, and fright- 
ened the new settlers. Major Edward Wynkoop, after an encounter with Chief 
Black Kettle of the Southern Cheyenne tribe, attempted to discuss peace on 
the banks of the Smoky Hill River. The success of this meeting led to another 
one with Governor Evans who somewhat vaguely and noncommittally agreed 
that these Native Americans should be protected under the United States 
Flag. Previously, Evans had established an Indian-fighting regiment under 
Colonel John Chivington, who was eager to teach the Indians a lesson. After 
Wynkoop was relieved of his peacemaking duties, Major Scott Anthony took 
command of Fort Lyon. Colonel Chivington assembled his troops and joined 
with others at Fort Lyon. When the governor left the Territory for a visit to 
Washington, Chivington shattered the fragile peace created by Wynkoop by 
attacking a Cheyenne Indian camp at Sand Creek at dawn on November 29, 
1864. Many women, children, and elderly were killed as a result of this en- 
gagement, which created a feeling of indignation so strong in the East that it 
prompted a congressional investigation. 
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Colonel John Chivington 


Major Scott Anthony 
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Major Edward W. Wynkoop report of his meeting with Cheyenne 
Chief Black Kettle at the Smoky Hill Council, Sep 18, 1864: 


By late summer 1864, Union troops finally began to mount a defense against 
Indian attacks against settlements on the Plains. In early September, 
Cheyenne principal chief Black Kettle held a council with other chiefs of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes to discuss a peace proposal with military troops 
in the vicinity of southeastern Colorado and southwestern Kansas. The chiefs 
present at the council wanted to disassociate their respective clans from the 
hostile Cheyenne Dog Soldier and Sioux warrior clans on a collision course 
with the Union Army due to their brutal summer raids on white settlements 
throughout Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. Among the peace chiefs present 
at the council were Arapaho Chief Left Hand (Niwot) and his brother, Neva, 
who had negotiated a trade with several renegade warrior clans for four chil- 
dren kidnapped in raids on the Little Blue River in Nebraska. Now in Black 
Kettle’s charge were 16 year-old Laura Roper, Isabel Eubank (5) and her 
cousin, Ambrose Archer or Asher (8), and Daniel Marble (9). 
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Three other hostages, including Isabel’s mother and infant brother, and 
Nancy Morton (kidnapped with Daniel Marble near Plum Creek, NE), were 
believed to be in the vicinity, but their whereabouts were not yet known by 
the chiefs. An eighth hostage by the name of Mrs. Snyder, kidnapped by Little 
Raven's son in a raid that killed her husband and a teamster near Camp Fill- 
more, CO, committed suicide in Left Hand's camp (reported by Laura Roper). 


Black Kettle proposed that they offer the hostages to the Army to demonstrate 
their willingness to negotiate a peace treaty. The other chiefs at the council 
agreed and enlisted the help of Indian interpreter George Bent to draft a letter 
to Indian Agent Samuel Colley and Major Edward W. Wynkoop, commanding 
Fort Lyon. Three Cheyennes, One Eye, his wife, and Minimmie (Eagle Head) 
volunteered to deliver the letters to Fort Lyon. The mission was a calculated 
risk, for the Indians knew that Army troops were currently under orders to 
kill any Indian who approached a fort. One Eye, however, was known to many 
Fort Lyon soldiers as a peaceable and sincere gentleman whose daughter was 
married to a white rancher in the area (John Prowers). The gamble paid off, 
and when Lyon scouts spotted One Eye’s party near the post, their white flag 
of surrender was honored. They were searched, blindfolded, and then taken 
to deliver Black Kettle’s letter to Major Wynkoop. (See Black Kettle’s letter.) 


A contentious meeting ensued, but the suspicious Wynkoop was admittedly 
impressed by One Eye, who had once received an endorsement of good char- 
acter from Colonel John M. Chivington. One Eye assured Wynkoop that Black 
Kettle and the other chiefs aligned with him did not want war. He then in- 
formed Wynkoop that Black Kettle wanted him to come to a meeting point 
deep in Indian territory on the Smoky Hill River in Kansas, where the 
hostages would be given up as a good-faith exchange for a peace treaty. Al- 
though Wynkoop suspected Black Kettle offered the captive children as a 
means to sue for peace, or possibly to set a trap, One Eye offered himself and 
the others in his party as hostages to assure his safe passage to and from the 
Smoky Hill. He and Minimmie further declared they would fight against 
Black Kettle, if indeed a trap had been set for Wynkoop and his men. Ulti- 
mately concerned with rescuing the hostages, Wynkoop finally agreed to 
Black Kettle’s proposal. Without first taking the time to clear the journey with 
his superiors in Kansas, Wynkoop and Captain Silas Soule accompanied One 
Eye’s party to the proposed meeting place on the Smoky Hill River with con- 
tingent of 130 Lyon soldiers. Arriving at the Indian camp, the soldiers en- 
countered the daunting sight of warriors, numbering in the thousands, who 
had been alerted to the soldiers’ approach and were drawn in a battle line. At 
the lead was Black Kettle, who cautiously sent a messenger to ascertain 
Wynkoop’s intentions. Wynkoop returned a message that he was responding 
to Black Kettle’s proposal, assuring the chief of his peaceful intentions. He 
further stated that he would withdraw and wait for Black Kettle to bring a 
small contingency of leaders for council. 
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At the Smoky Hill Council, Black Kettle and Left Hand turned over the four 
white children and promised to return the other three as soon as they were 
found. Wynkoop was further impressed when Bull Bear, one of the more in- 
fluential Dog Soldier chiefs, attended the Smoky Hill Council and pledged his 
support of Black Kettle's efforts to make peace with the military. The chiefs 
hoped their efforts would demonstrate to Wynkoop that they sincerely 
wanted to keep their respective clans out of the impending war between the 
Army and the pro-war Dog Soldier and Sioux warrior tribes. In their meeting, 
Major Wynkoop told the chiefs that he did not have the authority to negotiate 
a peace agreement, but he offered to bring the chiefs to Denver for a meeting 
with Governor John Evans, who was also the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs. Wynkoop believed at the time that Evans, who in the past had negoti- 
ated with the Indian tribes, would welcome the opportunity to settle a peace 
agreement with the non-combatant members of the Southern Cheyenne and 
Arapaho tribes. Black Kettle and the chiefs privately conferred on the matter, 
and although several leaders distrusted Wynkoop and warned that the Denver 
journey was too dangerous, Black Kettle overruled them. He returned with a 
small group of chiefs, and rode first to Fort Lyon with Wynkoop’s command, 
and then on to Denver, where the eventual disaster of Sand Creek would take 
root. 


The following is Wynkoop’s report to General Samuel Curtis 
regarding the Smoky Hill Council: 


United States War Dept.: The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. Series I Volume XLI, Part 
III, pp. 242-243. FORT LYON, COLO, TER., September 18, 1864. 


Lieut. J. E. TAPPAN, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General, Dist. of Upper Arkansas: 


SIR: I have the honor to report for information of the major-general com- 
manding that on the 3rd instant three Cheyenne Indians were met a few miles 
outside of this post by some of my men en route for Denver, and were brought 
in. They came, as they stated, bearing with them a proposition for peace from 
Black Kettle and other chiefs of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Nations. Their 
propositions were to the effect that they, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, had 
in their possession seven white prisoners whom they offered to deliver up in 
case that we should come to terms of peace with them. They told me that the 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux were congregated for mutual protection, at 
what is called "Bunch of Timber," on headwaters of the Smoky Hill, at a dis- 
tance of 140 miles northeast of this post numbering altogether about 3,000 
warriors, and desirous to make peace with the whites. 
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Feeling anxious at all odds to effect the release of these white prisoners, and 
my command having just been re-enforced by a detachment of New Mexico 
infantry sent by General Carleton, commanding Department of New Mexico, 
to my assistance, I found that I would be enabled to leave sufficient force to 
garrison this post by taking 130 men, including one section of the battery with 
me, and concluded to march to this Indian rendezvous for the purpose of 
procuring these white prisoners above mentioned, and to be governed by cir- 
cumstances as to the manner in which I should proceed to accomplish the 
same object. Taking with me under a strict guard the Indians I had in my pos- 
session, I reached my destination and was confronted by from 600 to 800 In- 
dian warriors drawn up in line of battle and prepared to fight. Putting on as 
bold a front as possible under the circumstances, I formed my little command 
in as good order as possible for the purpose of acting on the offensive, or de- 
fensive, as might be necessary, and advanced toward them, at the same time 
sending forward one of the Indians I had with me as an emissary to state that 
I had come for the purpose of holding a consultation with the chiefs of the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Nations to come to an understanding which might 
result in mutual benefit, and that I had not come desiring strife, but was pre- 
pared for it, if necessary, and advised them to listen to what I had to say pre- 
vious to making any more warlike demonstrations. 


They consented to meet me in council, and I then proposed to them that if 
they desired peace to give me palpable evidence of their sincerity by deliver- 
ing into my possession their white prisoners. I told them I was not authorized 
to conclude terms of peace with them, but if they acceded to my proposition I 
would take what chiefs they might choose to select to the Governor of Col- 
orado Territory and state the circumstances to him, and that I believed it 
would result in what it was their desire to accomplish, viz, peace with their 
white brethren. I had reference particularly to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
tribes. The council was divided, undecided, and could not come to an under- 
standing among themselves. Finding this to be the case, I told them I would 
march to a certain locality, distant twelve miles, and await a given time for 
their action in the matter. I took a strong position in the locality named and 
remained three days. In the interim they brought and turned over into my 
possession four white prisoners, all that was possible at the time being for 
them to turn over, the balance of the seven being, as they stated, with another 
band far to the northward. The released captives that I have with me now at 
this post consist of one female named Laura Roper, aged sixteen, and three 
children (two boys and one girl), named Isabella Eubanks, Ambrose Asher, 
and Daniel Marble the three first mentioned all being taken on the Blue River, 
in the neighborhood of what is known as the Liberty Farm, and the latter cap- 
tured somewhere on the South Platte with a train of which all the men were 
murdered. I have the principal chiefs of the two tribes with me, and propose 
starting immediately to Denver City, Colo. Ter., to put into effect the proposi- 
tion made aforementioned by me to them. 
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They agreed to give up the balance of the prisoners as soon as it is possible to 
procure them, which can be better done from Denver City than it can from 
this point. 


Hoping my action may meet the approval of the major-general commanding. 
I respectfully submit the above report. 


I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. W. WYNKOOP, 
Major First Cavalry of Colorado, Commanding Post. 

NOTES: 


Although Wynkoop saved the children, his subsequent decisions were funda- 
mentally flawed for two reasons. First, he went to the Smoky Hill without 
gaining permission from his superiors. His reasoning was due to a warning 
sent by Black Kettle that the Chief couldn't guarantee how long his clan could 
safely remain at the proposed meeting place. Wynkoop feared that the 
lengthy process of sending messengers across Kansas to Leavenworth and 
awaiting a reply could doom the children, whom had already endured a 
month of hostile Indian captivity. Secondly, once Wynkoop secured the re- 
lease of the children, he believed Governor Evans, as Indian Superintendent, 
had full authority to negotiate a peace treaty, when in fact the Army was now 
officially at war with the tribes. Such authority rested solely with General 
Samuel Curtis, commanding the District of Kansas. (Although 500 miles away 
from Leavenworth, Colorado's Fort Lyon was part of the Upper Arkansas Dis- 
trict, and ultimately under Curtis’ authority.) 


At the time of the Smoky Hill Council, Wynkoop’s top responsibility was to 
take the rescued children along a shorter and safer route back to Fort Lyon. 
Once at Lyon, Wynkoop knew that taking Black Kettle and the other Chiefs to 
Denver (250 miles northwest along the protected Platte Trail) with his small 
escort of 40 soldiers was less risky than taking them to Fort Riley or Leaven- 
worth - across 400 miles of hostile Indian country. Although a reasonable de- 
cision (perhaps the only option under the circumstances), it would later ap- 
pear that Wynkoop again breached military protocol by not gaining General 
Curtis' permission before he acted. He instead sent a messenger ahead to 
Denver, boldly informing Governor Evans that he was bringing the Indian 
leaders for a peace council. 


Wynkoop’s decision would not only exacerbate the political power struggle for 
command of the Colorado Territory between Colonel John Chivington and 
General Curtis, it would also turn the wrath of Denver's nervous citizenry on 
Evans for allowing the much feared Indian chiefs into the city. 
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In his letter, Black Kettle offered to return the hostages in exchange for a 
peace agreement with all the Plains Indians tribes. This was an unreasonable 
request at the time, for many historians conclude that Black Kettle mistakenly 
believed he had more influence over the warrior clans who were unbending in 


their resolve for war. 


Chief Black Kettle 1803 - 1868 


Chief Niwot (Left Hand) 1825 - 1864 


Killed at Sand Creek Massacre 
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Escalation of Hostilities 


At the end of 1863 and in the beginning of 1864, word was received that a 
coalition was to be formed among the plains tribes to "drive the whites out of 
the country." In the spring and summer of 1864, the Sioux, Comanches, 
Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Arapahos were engaged in active hostilities which 
led to the murder of numerous civilians, the destruction of livestock and 
crops, supplies to the region being cut off, and the Colorado settlers in danger 
of starvation or murder at the hands of the plains tribes. 


On April 13, a herdsman working for Irving, Jackmann & Company reported 
that Cheyennes and Arapahos had driven off 60 oxen and 12 horses and 
mules from their camp south of Denver. A small contingent of soldiers, led by 
Lieutenant Clark Dunn, was sent to repossess the livestock. The ensuing con- 
frontation resulted in the death (one sourcce says ‘wounded’) of four of the 
soldiers, (15 Indians wounded or killed) and the tribes maintained possession 
of the stolen livestock. 


On May 16, less than 15 months after meeting President Lincoln in Washing- 
ton, Lean Bear, Black Kettle, and others in the tribe were camping on their 
buffalo hunting grounds near Ash Creek. The ist' Colorado regiment, under 
the command of Lieutenant George Eayre, approached the group. Positive 
that this would be a peaceful encounter, Lean Bear went alone to meet the 
militia to show his peaceful intentions. On his chest, Lean Bear proudly wore 
his peace medal that he had received on his trip to Washington D.C. in 1863. 
In his hand, he held an official document signed by Lincoln stating that he 
was peaceful and friendly with whites. What Lean Bear did not realize was 
that Eayre's troops were operating under orders from Colone John M. Chiv- 
ington to "kill Cheyennes whenever and wherever found." Eayre ordered his 
men to shoot Lean Bear, who was wounded and fell off his horse. He was then 
shot repeatedly by the soldiers as they rode past his body on the ground. 
Newspaper reports and books from the era report that Cheyenne warriors at- 
tacked settlers and committed a number of atrocities in the summer of 1864 
including the June 11 Hungate Massacre. 
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The Hungate Massacre 


The Hungate Massacre involved the murder of the family of Nathan Hungate 
along Running Creek (Box Elder Creek near present-day Elizabeth, Colorado) 
on June 11, 1864. It was a precipitating factor leading to the Sand Creek mas- 
sacre of November 29, 1864. The Hungate family moved to the area, about 25 
miles southeast of Denver, around March of 1864. 


The Hungates included Nathan, his wife Ellen, and daughters, Laura and Flo- 
rence. They lived on the ranch of Issac Van Wormer, who employed Nathan 
as the ranch manager. The ranch was located just south of the County Line 
Road between Araphaoe-Elbert counties, east of Running Creek, and north of 
the town of Elizabeth. 


Prior to that, in 1861, the Treaty of Fort Wise was made with American Indian 
tribes in Colorado Territory to restrict their access to their hunting grounds, 
relocate to a reservation, and grow crops in exchange for provisions. There 
were periods of crop failures, however, and the government did not honor its 
agreement to provide provisions. Tribes began stealing food and livestock. 


In April 1864, John Evans, the territorial governor, called for Colonel John 
Chivington, commander of the ist Regiment of Colorado Volunteers to "kill 
Cheyenne wherever or whenever found," without determining whether or not 
they were guilty. The cavalry killed innocent women, children, and men, 
which resulted in retaliatory raids against settlers in Colorado and Kansas. 


On June 11, Nathan rode out with a hired hand, Mr. Miller, looking for stray 
heads of cattle. Several miles from the ranch, they saw smoke coming from 
the area of Hungate's cabin and suspected an attack by American Indians. 
Miller said that he was riding for Denver and advised Hungate that his family 
was likely dead and if he went back to the cabin he would be killed, too. 


Hungate rode back to find that his cabin was on fire and his family had been 
killed and badly mutilated. He was captured and was similarly killed. The 
couple was in their twenties, Laura was 2 12 years of age, and Florence was a 
6 month-old infant. 


Miller made it to Denver and gave news of the attack to Van Wormer, who 
rode to the ranch to find the Hungate family dead. Nathan Hungate's body 
was badly mutilated with 80 bullets, and was found a distance from the 
house. The bodies of Ellen and the two girls were found mutilated, bound to- 
gether, and thrown into a shallow well. All of the family's stock had been 
taken and the buildings were burned down. 


1. Ln our humble opinion the canses 
of this warare peneric,and not specific, 
The gradual eneroachment of whites 
upon the domain of the Indians; the 
construction of forts and roads in and 
through that domain; the failure of 
the government to keep faith with 
them ; the frauds ef publie agents, to- 


rether with a few special acts on the 
purb Of private CIUIZCUS, Jrenciuy wv. 


solution of this immense war spirit, 
ready to burst forth on the smallest 
pretext. The first exhibition of this 
spirit was the Minnesota massacre, 
which needs no rehearsal. Kiarly in 
1864 the Hungate family, with others, 
ten in all, were inurdered a few miles 
east of Denver. August8, 1864, cight- 
een were killed oh the Little 
Blue, north of the Big Sandy. 

On the same day, fifteen more met 
the same fate at and pear Plum Creek, 
south of Fort Kearney ; one of these, 
Mr. Stevens, was pierced with wvine- 
teen arrows, some of thena passing 
through the body and linibs. _-This 
man still suryives to remember the 
horrors of that dreadful hour. How 
many have been killed from then till 
now will never be kuown, but we are 
safe in asserting that over four hun- 
dred haye perished, eNO the 
Phil) Kearney massacre; murdered, 
-tortured, tongues cutout while living, 
burned alive, and other outrages too 
horrid to repeat. ee 
The Cheyenne Leader. May 01, 1868 
(mentions Hungate Massacre of 1864) 
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The beginning of the American Civil War in 1861 led to the organization of 
military forces in Colorado Territory. However, the attention of the federal 
government was firmly fixed on defeating the Confederates. As a result, there 
was no significant military protection of wagon trains, settlers, settlements, 
communication lines, and supply wagons in the region. By the summer of 
1864, nearly every stage was being attacked, emigrants were being cut off, and 
settlements were being raided continually. The settlers abandoned their 
farms and ranches and began seeking refuge in the major settlements such as 
Denver. A coordinated attack was carried out on August 8, 1864, where all the 
existing stage lines in the region were attacked. Between August 11 and Sep- 
tember 7, Governor Evans sent multiple letters to Secretary of War Edward 
Stanton in an attempt to furnish military aid, but Stanton was unable to pull 
the Second Colorado Volunteers, led by Colonel Ford, off of the eastern Civil 
War front. As a result of the repeated calls for aid, authorization was granted 
to call up "one-hundred-days' men" to form the Third Colorado Volunteers. 


The Hundred-Days-Men 


In the spring of 1864, John Brough, the governor of Ohio, proposed that the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin enlist men to help de- 
fend their respective states during the American Civil War. Ohio would enlist 
thirty thousand new soldiers. Indiana and Illinois would furnish twenty thou- 
sand men apiece, while Iowa and Wisconsin would provide ten thousand and 
five thousand men respectively. 


These Hundred Days' Men were to serve as garrison troops throughout the 
Union and in areas of the Confederacy that Union armies had occupied. After 
Confederate General John Hunt Morgan's raid into Ohio in 1863, Brough was 
especially concerned with preventing Confederate invasions of the Union. The 
Hundred Days' Men would allow regular soldiers currently serving as garri- 
son troops to be sent to advancing Union armies. In this way, the Union 
might win the war more quickly, hopefully in one hundred or fewer days. 


The governors of these five states submitted their suggestion to Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton, who placed the proposal before President Abraham Lin- 
coln. Lincoln immediately approved the plan. Ohio easily provided the federal 
government with its share of the Hundred Days' Men. Nearly thirty-six thou- 
sand Ohio men actually reported for duty, exceeding Ohio's requirement by 
six thousand soldiers. The other states that agreed to enlist One Hundred 
Days' Men fell short in their pledges. The War Department accepted all of 
Ohio's recruits, and the men were ready for duty within sixteen days of enlist- 
ment. These men did help the Union war effort, but the larger armies failed to 
accomplish their primary objective, defeating the Confederacy within one 
hundred days. The American Civil War did not end until the spring of 1865. 
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Conference at Fort Weld on September 28, 1864. 


(Some of the identifications of Native Americans are uncertain) 


Front row, kneeling, left to right: Major Edward W. Wynkoop, commander at 
Fort Lyon and later agent for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes; Captain Silas S. 
Soule, provost marshal, later murdered in Denver. Middle row, seated, left to 
right: White Antelope (or perhaps White Wolf), Bull Bear, Black Kettle, One 
Eye, Natame (Arapaho). 


Back row, standing, left to right: Colorado militiaman, unknown civilian, 
John H. Smith (interpreter), Heap of Buffalo (Arapaho), Neva (Arapaho), un- 
known civilian, sentry. Another identification states that Neva is seated on 
the left and the man next to Smith is White Wolf (Cheyenne). Another Identi- 
fication for back row starring 3rd from left: John Simpson Smith, Heap of 
Buffalo, Bosse, Dexter Colley, unidentified. 
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Governor Evans Promises War 


As the conflict between the Indians and settlers and soldiers in Colorado con- 
tinued, the tribes would make war during the spring and summer months un- 
til subsistence became difficult to obtain. The tribes would then earnestly 
seek to make peace during the winter months, when they would stock up on 
supplies, arms, and munitions, until fairer weather would return and the war 
could be commenced anew. 


In July 1864, Colorado Governor John Evans sent a circular to the Plains In- 
dians, inviting those who were friendly to go to a place of safety at Fort Lyon 
on the eastern plains, where their people would be given provisions and pro- 
tection by the United States troops. The circular itself was dated June 27, 
1864. It wasn't until three months later, September 28, that the Cheyenne 
came to Denver to have peace talks with Governor Evans. At this conference, 
the chiefs were told by Governor Evans that peace was not possible at that 
point and that "whatever peace they make must be with the soldiers, and not 
with me." 


At this council, White Antelope said that he feared the soldiers might kill 
some of his people while he was there. Governor Evans told him that there 
was great danger of it, and then he told White Antelope that one of the mili- 
tary chiefs (Colonel Chivington) was present and could tell the tribes what 
was necessary to secure peace. Governor Evans made clear that the purpose 
of the circular was not to extend peace, but rather it was an attempt to bring 
in the Indians who were friendly and were exposed to repudiation by the 
other tribes as a result. The messages given by the white negotiators at the 
September 28th meeting were highly contradictory. On the one hand, Gover- 
nor Evans told the chiefs, "The time when you can make war best is in the 
summer; when I can make war best is in the winter. You, so far, have had the 
advantage. My time is just coming." On the other hand, Colonel Chivington 
told the assembled Chiefs that if they sought peace, they should come to Fort 
Lyon and be under the protection of Major Wynkoop. 652 Arapahos led by 
Chief Little Raven appeared at Fort Lyon beginning around November 6, 
1864, and were subsisted there by Major Anthony who had replaced 
Wynkoop. Later, when 600 Cheyenne appeared at the fort in a similar man- 
ner they were turned away and denied subsistence by Major Anthony. 
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White Antelope (left), Man on a Cloud (center) 
Chief Little Raven (right) in 1851 
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The Attack - The Cheyenne Camp Near Fort Lyon 


Black Kettle, leading chief of around 163 mostly Southern Cheyenne, had led 
his band, joined by some Arapahos under Chief Niwot, to Fort Lyon in com- 
pliance with provisions of a peace parley held in Denver in September 1864. 
After a while, the American Indians were asked to relocate to Big Sandy 
Creek, less than 40 miles northwest of Fort Lyon, under the threat of their 
safety. The Dog Soldiers, who had been responsible for many of the attacks 
and raids on whites, were not part of this encampment. 
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Most tribal warriors stood their ground, refusing to leave their home under 
the guise of a threat, leaving only about 75 men, plus all the women and chil- 
dren in the village. The men who remained were mostly too old or too young 
to hunt. Black Kettle flew a U.S. flag, with a white flag tied beneath it, over his 
lodge, as the Fort Lyon commander had advised him. This was to show he 
was friendly and forestall any attack by the Colorado soldiers. 
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Peace chief Ochinee, who tried to broker peace for the Cheyenne, was among 
those who were killed. Ochinee and 160 other people, most of whom were 
children and women, were killed. 


Ochinee (died November 29, 1864), also known as Lone Bear and One-Eye, 
was a Native American Peace Chief of the Cheyenne tribe. He was the father of 
Amache Prowers, a tradeswoman, advocate and leader among the Southern 
Cheyenne. Ochinee, who had worked to create peace for the Cheyenne, died 
during the Sand Creek massacre on November 29, 1864. 


Ochinee, a sub-chief, helped negotiate a treaty between the government, 
Cheyenne, and Arapaho to safely camp along Sand Creek during the winter of 
1864-1865. Ochinee went to Fort Lyon on September 4, 1864 with his wife to 
deliver a letter to Major Ned Wynkoop from Black Kettle and other chiefs. 
Nervous soldiers tried to shoot him when he approached the fort. The letter 
conveyed that Cheyenne people were fearful of raids and were starving. Black 
Kettle released white people that the Cheyenne had taken captive and asked to 
discuss a solution for peace. Ochinee, his wife Minimic, and a man that had 
accompanied them, were put under guard and taken on a four-day ride with 
127 soldiers and taken to an encampment of Arapaho and Cheyenne people on 
the Smoky Hill River. Wynkoop encouraged tribal chiefs, including Black 
Kettle and Arapaho Chief Niwot (Left Hand) to travel with him to Denver to 
meet with Territorial Governor, John Evans and Colonel John Chivington. 
The delegation left for Denver for the September 28 meeting at Camp Weld. 


"¥ x ith other members of the delegation, he met with 
t a the Territorial Governor, John Evans. Colonel John 
ised Chivington certified that Ochinee was a man of 
good character and a "friendly Indian." Before the 
attack, the John Wesley Prowers family, including 


prevent them warning Cheyenne at the Sand Creek 
inter camp site of the eminent attack. 


“Grandfather Ochinee (One-Eye) escaped from the 
camp, but seeing all that his people were to be 


the one- -sided battle and die with them.” — Mary 
Prowers Hudnal, daughter of Amache Prowers. 


Ochinee of Cheyenne and Arapaho Delegation, 
Camp Weld, September 28, 1864 
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Amache, a full-blooded member of the Southern Cheyenne tribe, 
was born in the summer of 1846 during a forced march of her tribe 
across the plains of Southeastern Colorado. Her father Ochinee 
was a Cheyenne Peace Chief who often camped near Bent's Fort 
(Big Timbers) with other Cheyenne. John Wesley Prowers was a 
trader who visited and then employed by William Bent at Bent's 
Fort. He saw Amache perform a Cheyenne dance around 1860. 
Later, he asked Chief Ochinee if he could marry Amache the fol- 
lowing year. In 1861, at the age of 15 or 16, she married 25-year-old 
John Wesley Prowers, a cattleman and trader. After their mar- 
riage, they spent a few months in Westport, Missouri, where she 
learned the traditions of white women. 
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Chivington Attacks the Camp 


Meanwhile, Chivington and 425 men of the 3" Colorado Cavalry rode to Fort 
Lyon, arriving on Monday, November 28, 1864. Once at the fort, Chivington 
took command of 250 men of the ist Colorado Cavalry and maybe as many as 
12 men of the 1* Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, then set out for 
Black Kettle's encampment. James Beckwourth, a noted frontiersman who 
had lived with the Indians for half a century, acted as guide for Chivington. 
Prior to the massacre, several of Major Scott Anthony's officers were not ea- 
ger to join in the attack. Captain Silas Soule, Lieutenant Joseph Cramer and 
Lieutenant James Connor protested that attacking a peaceful camp would vi- 
olate the pledge of safety provided to the Indians and would dishonor the uni- 
form of the Army. 


James Pierson Beckwourth (April 26, 1798 or 1800 — October 29, 1866 or 
1867) was an American fur trapper, rancher, businessman, explorer, author 
and scout. Of multiracial descent, his father was Sir Jennings Beckwith, a 
white Virginian planter, and his mother was a Black slave Jennings owned. 
Known as "Bloody Arm" because of his skill as a fighter, Beckwourth was of 
multiracial descent, being born into slavery in Virginia. He was eventually 
emancipated by his father and apprenticed to a blacksmith so that he could 
learn a trade. As a young man, Beckwourth moved to the Western United 
States, first making connections with fur traders in St. Louis, Missouri. As a 
mountain man, he lived with the Crow people for eight or nine years, rising in 
their society from warrior to chief (a respected man) and leader of the "Dog 
Clan". In 1864, Beckwourth was hired as a scout by United States Army offi- 
cer John Chivington, who commanded the 3rd Colorado Cavalry Regiment. 
The regiment subsequently served in a campaign against the Cheyenne and 
Apache as part of the Colorado War. Chivington's men perpetrated the Sand 
Creek massacre on November 29, 1864. 


A Short, Eventful Life 
of Moral Sous 
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The following morning, Chivington gave the order to attack. Two officers, 
Captain Silas Soule and Lieutenant Joseph Cramer, commanding Company D 
and Company K of the First Colorado Cavalry, refused to obey and told their 
men to hold fire. However, the rest of Chivington's men immediately attacked 
the village. Ignoring the U.S. flag and a white flag that was run up shortly af- 
ter the attack began, they murdered as many of the Indians as they could. 


“T refused to fire, and swore that none but a coward would, for by this time 
hundreds of women and children were coming towards us, and getting on 
their knees for mercy. I tell you Ned it was hard to see little children on their 
knees have their brains beat out by men professing to be civilized. ... I saw 
two Indians hold one of another's hands, chased until they were exhausted, 
when they kneeled down, and clasped each other around the neck and were 
both shot together. They were all scalped, and as high as half a dozen taken 
from one head. They were all horribly mutilated. One woman was cut open 
and a child taken out of her, and scalped. ... Squaw's snatches were cut out for 
trophies. You would think it impossible for white men to butcher and muti- 
late human beings as they did there.” — Captain Silas Soule to Major Edward 
W. Wynkoop. 


“T saw the bodies of those lying there cut all to pieces, worse mutilated than 
any I ever saw before; the women cut all to pieces ... With knives; scalped; 
their brains knocked out; children two or three months old; all ages lying 
there, from sucking infants up to warriors ... By whom were they mutilated? 
By the United States troops” ... — John S. Smith, Congressional Testimony of 
Mr. John S. Smith, 1865. 


“I saw one squaw lying on the bank, whose leg had been broken. A soldier 
came up to her with a drawn sabre. She raised her arm to protect herself; he 
struck, breaking her arm. She rolled over, and raised her other arm; he 
struck, breaking that, and then left her with out killing her. I saw one squaw 
cut open, with an unborn child lying by her side.” — Robert Bent, New York 
Tribune, 1879. 


“There was one little child, probably three years old, just big enough to walk 
through the sand. The Indians had gone ahead, and this little child was be- 
hind, following after them. The little fellow was perfectly naked, travelling in 
the sand. I saw one man get off his horse at a distance of about seventy-five 
yards and draw up his rifle and fire. He missed the child. Another man came 
up and said, ‘let me try the son of a b-. I can hit him.' He got down off his 
horse, kneeled down, and fired at the little child, but he missed him. A third 
man came up, and made a similar remark, and fired, and the little fellow 
dropped.” — Major Anthony, New York Tribune, 1879. 
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“Fingers and ears were cut off the bodies for the jewelry they carried. The 
body of White Antelope, lying solitarily in the creek bed, was a prime target. 
Besides scalping him the soldiers cut off his nose, ears, and testicles-the last 
for a tobacco pouch” ... — Stan Hoig 
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“Jis' to think of that dog Chivington and his dirty hounds, up thar at Sand 
Creek. His men shot down squaws, and blew the brains out of little innocent 
children. You call sich soldiers Christians, do ye? And Indians savages? What 
der yer s'pose our Heavenly Father, who made both them and us, thinks of 
these things? I tell you what, I don't like a hostile red skin any more than you 
do. And when they are hostile, I've fought 'em, hard as any man. But I never 
yet drew a bead on a squaw or papoose, and I despise the man who would.” — 
Kit Carson to Col. James Rusling. 


gy The natives, lacking artillery, 
#)) could not make much resis- 
Le "}tance. Some of the natives 
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cut horses from the camp's 
herd and fled up Sand Creek 
or to a nearby Cheyenne 
camp on the headwaters of 
the Smoky Hill River. 


§ Others, including trader 
# George Bent, fled upstream 


fa by the troops and fired on, 
but many survived. 
Cheyenne warrior Morning 
Star said that most of the In- 


cannon fire, especially those 

= firing from the south bank of 
the river at the people re- 
treating up the creek. George 
Bent was a Cheyenne-Ameri- 
can interpreter, historian, 
Civil War soldier, Cheyenne Dog Soldier and trader at Bent's Fort. 


In testimony before a Congressional committee investigating the massacre, 
Chivington claimed that as many as 500 to 600 Indian warriors were killed. 
Historian Alan Brinkley wrote that 133 Indians were killed, 105 of whom were 
women and children. White eyewitness John S. Smith reported that 70 to 80 
Indians were killed, including 20 to 30 warriors, which agrees with Brinkley's 
figure as to the number of men killed. George Bent, the son of the American 
William Bent and a Cheyenne mother, who was in the village when the attack 
came and was wounded by the soldiers, gave two different accounts of the na- 
tives' loss. 
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On March 15, 1889, he wrote to Samuel F. Tappan that 137 people were killed: 
28 men and 109 women and children. However, on April 30, 1913, when he 
was very old, he wrote that "about 53 men" and "110 women and children" 
were killed and many people wounded. Although initial reports indicated 10 
soldiers killed and 38 wounded, the final tally was 4 killed and 21 wounded in 
the ist Colorado Cavalry and 20 killed or mortally wounded and 31 other 
wounded in the 3rd Colorado Cavalry; adding up to 24 killed and 52 
wounded. Historian Dee Brown (Bury My Heart At Wounded Knee) wrote 
that some of Chivington's men were drunk and that many of the soldiers' ca- 
sualties were due to friendly fire, but neither of these claims is supported by 
Gregory F. Michno or Stan Hoig in their books devoted to the massacre. Be- 
fore Chivington and his men left the area, they plundered the teepees and 
stole the horses. After the smoke cleared, Chivington's men came back and 
killed many of the wounded. They also scalped many of the dead, regardless 
of whether they were women, children, or infants. Chivington and his men 
dressed their weapons, hats, and gear with scalps and other body parts, in- 
cluding human fetuses and male and female genitalia. They also publicly dis- 
played these battle trophies in Denver’s Apollo Theater and area saloons. 
Three Indians who remained in the village are known to have survived the 
massacre: George Bent's brother Charlie Bent, and two Cheyenne women who 
were later turned over to William Bent. According to western author and his- 
torian Larry McMurtry, the son of Chivington's scout John Smith (by an In- 
dian mother) was in the camp, survived the attack and was "executed" after- 
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Massacre of Cheyenne Indians, 


THIRTY ST CONGRESS, SECOND) 


ESSION, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Ix rue Hous or Representatives, 
January 10, 1865, 


On motion of Mr. Orth, 


Resolved, That the Committeo on the 


Conduct of the War be required to inqui- 
ro into andreport all the facts connected 
with the late attack of the third regiment 
of Colorado volunteers, under Colonel 
Chivington, ona village of the Choyenne 
tribe of Indians, near Fort Lyon. 

Attest : 


» Clerk, 


The Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War submit the following report: 


In the summer of 1864 Governor Evans, 
of Colorado Territory, as actiug auperin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, sent notice to 
the various bands and tribes of Indians 
within his jurisdiction that such as desi- 
red to beconsidered friendly to the whites 
should at once repair to the nearest mili- 
tary post in order to be protected from the 
soldiers who were to take tho field against 
the hostile Indians, 


The Santa Fe Weekly 
published extensive coverage 
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And then tho scene of murder and bar- 
barity, began—men, women, and children 
were indiscriminately slaughtered, [na 
few minutes all the Indians wore flying 
over the plain in terror and confusion. A 
fuw who endenvorod to hido themselves 
under the bank of the creek woro eurro- 
unded and shot down incold blood, of- 
fering but feeble resistance, From tho 
sucking bale tothe old warrior, nll who 
wore overtakon were deliberately murdor- 
ed. Not content with killing women and 
children, who were incapable of olfering 
any resiatance, the soldierd indulged in}, 
acts of barbuarity of the most revolting): 
character; such, it is to be hoped, as ney- 
er, before disgraced tho acts of men 
cluiming to be civilized. No attempt waa 
made by tho officers to restrain the say. 
age cruelty of the men under their com- 
mand, but they stood by and witnessed 
these acts without one word of reproof, 
if they did notincito their commission, 
For more than tvo hours tho work of 
murder and barbarity was continued, un- 
til more than ono hundred dead loudies, 
three-fourths of them of women and chil- 
dren, lay on the plain as evidences of the 
fiendish malignity and cruelty of the offi- 
cora who lind so sedulously and carefully 

lovesalithe massacre and the soldiers who 
bad so faithfully acted outthe spirit of 
their officors, 


Gazette, Oct 07, 1865, 
of the congressional hearings 


of the Sand Creek Massacre. 
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The Congross of the United States, at 
ita lagtsevsion, authorized the appointment 
of a commission to investigate all matters 
relating to the administration of Indian 
affairs within the limites of the United 
Your committee most sincerely 
trust that tho result of their inquiry will 
be adoption of measures which will render 
impossible the employment of oficers, civil) 
anil military, such as have heretofore made 
the administration of Indian affaire in this 
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The Aftermath 


The Sand Creek Massacre resulted in a heavy loss of life, mostly among 
Cheyenne and Arapaho women and children. The hardest hit by the massacre 
were the Wutapiu, Black Kettle's band. Perhaps half of the Hevhaitaniu were 
lost, including the chiefs Yellow Wolf and Big Man. The Oivimana, led by War 
Bonnet, lost about half their number. There were heavy losses to the Hi- 
siometanio (Ridge Men) under White Antelope. Chief One Eye was also 
killed, along with many of his band. The Suhtai clan and the Heviqxnipahis 
clan under chief Sand Hill experienced relatively few losses. The Dog Soldiers 
and the Masikota, who by that time had allied, were not present at Sand 
Creek. Of about 10 lodges of Arapaho under Chief Niwot (Left Hand), repre- 
senting about 50 or 60 people, only a handful escaped with their lives. 


After hiding all day above the camp in holes dug beneath the bank of Sand 
Creek, the survivors there, many of whom were wounded, moved up the 
stream and spent the night on the prairie. Trips were made to the site of the 
camp but very few survivors were found there. After a cold night without shel- 
ter, the survivors set out toward the Cheyenne camp on the headwaters of the 
Smoky Hill River. They soon met up with other survivors who had escaped 
with part of the horse herd, some returning from the Smoky Hill camp where 
they had fled during the attack. They then proceeded to the camp, where they 
received assistance. 


The massacre disrupted the traditional Cheyenne power structure, because of 
the deaths of eight members of the Council Of Forty-Four. White Antelope, 
One Eye, Yellow Wolf, Big Man, Bear Man, War Bonnet, Spotted Crow, and 
Bear Robe were all killed, as were the headmen of some of the Cheyenne mili- 
tary societies. Among the chiefs killed were most of those who had advocated 
peace with white settlers and the U.S. government. 


The net effect of the murders and ensuing weakening of the peace faction ex- 
acerbated the developing social and political rift. Traditional council chiefs, 
mature men who sought consensus and looked to the future of their people, 
and their followers, were opposed by the younger and more militaristic Dog 
Soldiers. 
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Beginning in the 1830s, the Dog Soldiers had evolved from a Cheyenne mili- 
tary society of that name into a separate band of Cheyenne and Lakota war- 
riors. They took as their territory the area around the headwaters of the Re- 
publican and Smoky Hill rivers in southern Nebraska, northern Kansas, and 
the northeastern Colorado Territory. 


By the 1860s, as the conflict between Indians and encroaching whites intensi- 
fied, the Dog Soldiers and military societies within other Cheyenne bands 
countered the influence of the traditional Council of Forty-Four chiefs who, as 
more mature men, took a larger view and were more likely to favor peace with 
the whites. To the Dog Soldiers, the Sand Creek massacre illustrated the folly 
of the peace chiefs’ policy of accommodating the whites through treaties such 
as the first Treaty of Fort Laramie and the Treaty of Fort Wise. They believed 
their militant position toward the whites was justified by the massacre. 


The events at Sand Creek dealt a fatal blow to the traditional Cheyenne clan 
system and the authority of its Council of Chiefs. It had already been weak- 
ened by the numerous deaths due to the 1849 cholera epidemic, which killed 
perhaps half the Southern Cheyenne population, especially the Masikota and 
Oktoguna bands. It was further weakened by the emergence of the separate 
Dog Soldiers band. 


(Note) Cholera, believed spread from Irish immigrant ship(s) from England 
to the United States, spread throughout the Mississippi river system, killing 
over 4,500 in St. Louis and over 3,000 in New Orleans. Thousands died in 
New York, a major destination for Irish immigrants. Cholera was transmitted 
along the California, Mormon and Oregon Trails as 6,000 to 12,000 are be- 
lieved to have died on their way to Utah and Oregon in the cholera years of 
1849-1855. It is believed cholera claimed more than 150,000 victims in the 
United States during the two pandemics between 1832 and 1849, and also 
claimed 200,000 victims in Mexico. 


In 1849, the lure of California gold pulled more than twenty-five thousand 
Euro-American emigrants across the plains. An unknown percentage of these 
predominantly male overlanders infected the water sources of the Indian Na- 
tions of the Far West with the comma-shaped bacteria that causes Asiatic 
cholera. Emigrants dispensed the pathogen when they emptied their bowels 
directly into water sources such as the Platte River or rinsed feces-tinged rags 
in wells and streams. 


Once expelled directly into the Platte or rinsed from a dirty rag, the bacterium 
could remain dormant for long periods before it was scooped up as a parched 
traveler bent to take a drink. The resulting epidemics proved particularly 
deadly for native nations of the central and southern plains including the 
Lakota, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Comanche. 
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Retaliation 


Many of the Cheyenne, including the great warrior Roman Nose, and many 
Arapaho joined the Dog Soldiers. They sought revenge on settlers throughout 
the Platte River valley, including an 1865 attack on Fort Caspar, Wyoming. 
Following the massacre, survivors reached Cheyenne camps on the Smokey 
Hill and Republican rivers. 


The war pipe was passed among the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapaho warriors. 
In January 1865, they carried out an attack with 1,000 warriors on Camp 
Rankin, at present-day Julesburg, in northeastern Colorado. This was fol- 
lowed by numerous raids along the South Platte both east and west of Jules- 
burg, and a second raid on the town of Julesburg in early February. The asso- 
ciated bands captured much loot and killed many white settlers, including 
men, women and children. The bulk of the Indians then moved north into Ne- 
braska on their way to the Black Hills and the Powder River Country. Black 
Kettle contin- 
ued to speak 
for peace and 
did not join in 
the second raid 
or in the jour- 


try. He left the 
camp and re- 
turned with 80 
lodges to the 
Arkansas River 
to seek peace 
with the Col- 
oradans. 


Roman Nose, Yellow Bear, Lame Man 1899 
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Official Investigations 


Despite threats against his life, Captain Silas Stillman Soule testified against 
Chivington; The captain was murdered soon afterwards, possibly in revenge. 


(Note) On April 1, 1865, Soule married Thersa A. "Hersa" Coberly. The mar- 
riage lasted just twenty-two days before he was murdered. On April 23, 1865, 
two months after testifying before a U.S. military commission investigating 
the Sand Creek Massacre, Soule was on duty as provost marshal of the Col- 
orado Territory in Denver, when he went to investigate guns being fired. 


At around 10:30 p.m., with his pistol out, Soule went around a corner in what 
is now downtown Denver, and faced Charles Squier. Soule fired the first shot 
and wounded Squier's left arm, but Squier fatally fired a bullet that entered 
Soule's right cheek. Soule was dead before help could arrive. Squier dropped 
his pistol and ran before he could be arrested by the authorities. Soule's as- 
sassination occurred two weeks after the end of the Civil War. 


Dying at 26, Soule is honored as having led a heroic life of "moral courage" at 
great personal risk to himself. One of Soule's assassins fled the scene, but 
Squier was eventually caught and brought back to Denver for a court-martial. 
However, the officer who captured Squier was found dead in a Denver hotel 
with what was presumed to be a staged drug overdose, and Squier escaped to 
New York, where his father lived. Once there he held various jobs, and tried 
to rejoin the Army, but was rejected. 


Squier then fled to Central America trying to avoid the law. His legs were 
crushed in a railroad accident and he later died from gangrene in 1869. De- 
spite his crime, he was buried in New York with honors. 


Initially, the Sand Creek engagement was reported as a victory against a brave 
and numerous foe. Within weeks, however, witnesses and survivors began 
telling stories of a possible massacre. Several investigations were conducted— 
two by the military, and one by the Joint Committee On the Conduct of the 
War. The panel declared: 
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As to Colonel Chivington, your committee can hardly find fitting terms to de- 
scribe his conduct. Wearing the uniform of the United States, which should 
be the emblem of justice and humanity; holding the important position of 
commander of a military district, and therefore having the honor of the gov- 
ernment to that extent in his keeping, he deliberately planned and executed a 
foul and dastardly massacre which would have disgraced the veriest savage 
among those who were the victims of his cruelty. 


Having full knowledge of their friendly character, having himself been instru- 
mental to some extent in placing them in their position of fancied security, he 
took advantage of their in-apprehension and defenceless condition to gratify 
the worst passions that ever cursed the heart of man. 


Whatever influence this may have had upon Colonel Chivington, the truth is 
that he surprised and murdered, in cold blood, the unsuspecting men, 
women, and children on Sand creek, who had every reason to believe they 
were under the protection of the United States authorities, and then returned 
to Denver and boasted of the brave deed he and the men under his command 
had performed. 


In conclusion, your committee are of the opinion that for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the cause of justice and upholding the honor of the nation, prompt 
and energetic measures should be at once taken to remove from office those 
who have thus disgraced the government by whom they are employed, and to 
punish, as their crimes deserve, those who have been guilty of these brutal 
and cowardly acts. 


Statements taken by Major Edward W. Wynkoop and his adjutant substanti- 
ated the later accounts of survivors. These statements were filed with his re- 
ports and can be found in the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, 
copies of which were submitted as evidence in the Joint Committee of the 
Conduct of the War and in separate hearings conducted by the military in 
Denver. 


Lieutenant James D. Cannon describes the mutilation of human genitalia by 
the soldiers, "men, women, and children's privates cut out. I heard one man 
say that he had cut a woman's private parts out and had them for exhibition 
on a stick. I heard of one instance of a child, a few months old, being thrown 
into the feed-box of a wagon, and after being carried some distance, left on 
the ground to perish; I also heard of numerous instances in which men had 
cut out the private parts of females and stretched them over their saddle- 
bows, and some of them over their hats." 
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During these investigations, numerous witnesses came forward with damning 
testimony, almost all of which was corroborated by other witnesses. One wit- 
ness, Captain Silas Soule, who had ordered the men under his command not 
to fire their weapons, was murdered in Denver just weeks after offering his 
testimony. However, despite the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
Wars' recommendation, no charges were brought against those who commit- 
ted the massacre. Chivington was beyond the reach of army justice because 
he'd already resigned his commission. The closest thing to a punishment he 
suffered was the effective end of his political aspirations. 


Sand Creek Memorial 


A monument installed on the Colorado State Capital grounds in 1909 lists 
Sand Creek as one of the "battles and engagements" fought by Colorado 
troops in the American Civil War. In 2002, the Colorado Historical Society 
(now History Colorado), authorized by the Colorado General Assembly, 
added an additional plaque to the monument, which states that the original 
monument "mischaracterized" Sand Creek by calling it a battle. 


Snews.cdm \ 


DENVER June 25, 2020 — The Civil War statue that sits in front of the 
Colorado State Capitol was toppled from its post overnight, according to a 
spokesperson for Colorado State Patrol. The statue plaque mentioned the 
massacre at Sand Creek as a Civil War action. Protesters toppled it around 
1:30 a.m. Thursday morning. The statue will be replaced with a sculpture of a 
Native American woman in mourning. The new statue will stand as a 
memorial to the horrific 1864 Sand Creek Massacre. 


When sculptor Harvey Pratt looked at his Sand Creek Memorial prototype, he 
felt there was something missing. The mournful grief he had molded on the 
Cheyenne mother’s face was not enough. She is wailing, on her knees over the 
murder of her child, her right arm encircling an empty crib. His work took on 
a new urgency ever since he was told that long-dormant plans to place a 
monument at the state Capitol were back in motion. 


His retirement from law enforcement in 2017 has allowed him more time for 
his art. Pratt identifies as a Cheyenne, though some of his ancestors were 
white. His great-great grandfather, William Bent, straddled the two cultures 
as a translator and trader, and as a sub-chief. Pratt, a descendant of the 
massacre, says his great grandparents, Julia Bent (the daughter of 
frontiersman Bent and the Cheyenne princess, Owl Woman) and Edmund 
Guerrier were courting when the ambush happened. They fled for their lives, 
and were eventually forced to relocate to Oklahoma, where they had three 
children. The trauma of the Sand Creek Massacre remained with Pratt’s family 
in stark rituals. “My Aunt, Laura Birdwoman, would tell us. ‘When you guys go 
to bed, put your shoes by the bed because you might have to get up and run, ” 
Pratt said. “As I got older that’s when I realized that’s what they did. They had 
to get up in the middle of the night and run.” 
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Little Arkansas Treaty 


After the actual details of the massacre became widely known, the United 
States federal government sent a blue ribbon commission whose members 
were respected by the Indians, and the Treaty Of the Little Arkansas was 
signed in 1865. It promised the Indians free access to the lands south of the 
Arkansas River, excluded them from the Arkansas River north to the Platte 
River, and promised land and cash reparations to the surviving descendants 
of Sand Creek victims. The Little Arkansas Treaty was a set of treaties signed 
between the United States of America and the Kiowa, Comanche, Plains 
Apache, Southern Cheyenne, and Southern Arapaho at Little Arkansas River, 
Kansas in October 1865. 


On October 14 and 18, 1865 the United States and all of the major Plains Indi- 
ans Tribes signed a treaty on the Little Arkansas River, which became known 
as the Little Arkansas Treaty. It is notable in that it lasted less than two years, 
the reservations it created for the Plains Indians were never created at all, and 
were reduced by 90% eighteen months later in the Medicine Lodge Treaty. 


The Civil War was ending, and the Union did not want to have to keep hun- 
dreds of thousands of men under arms to defend immigrants against Indian 
attacks. Therefore the government sent highly respected Commissioners to 
the Plains Tribes, and asked them to meet and talk peace. Among the Native 
American Leaders in attendance were Chiefs Black Kettle and Seven Bulls 
(Cheyenne), Little Raven and Big Mouth (Comanche), Poor Bear, Old Fool 
Man, and Crow (Apache), Little Raven, and Storm, (Arapaho), Satanta and 
Satank (Kiowa). Federal commissioners with great prestige and standing 
among the Indians were General Harney, Colonel Leavenworth, Kit Carson 
and William Bent. 


The white representatives wanted peace, unmolested traffic on the Santa Fe 
trail and limitation of Indian territory. The Indians demanded unrestricted 
hunting grounds and reparation for the Chivington massacre of Black Kettle's 
band. Treaties made here gave the Indians reservations south of the Arkan- 
sas, excluded them north to the Platte and proclaimed peace. 


Several white captives were released, among them a woman and four children 
from Texas, the Box family, taken by a war party under Satanta. This is one of 
the shortest treaties in history. None of its major provisions were ever imple- 
mented. Both sides charged violations and warfare continued until the 
Medicine Lodge treaties of 1867. There is a monument one mile west of the 
Little Arkansas River, on the Council Grounds, in Kansas, commemorating 
the Treaty. 
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Sand Creek Remembrance 


The site, on Big Sandy Creek in Kiowa County, is now preserved by the Na- 
tional Park Service. The Sand Creek Massacre National Historic Site was ded- 
icated on April 28, 2007, almost 142 years after the massacre. The American 
Battlefield Trust and its partners preserved 640 acres of Sand Creek and 
deeded it to the national historic site. 


An exhibit about Sand Creek, titled Collision: The Sand Creek Massacre 
1860s—Today, opened in 2012 with the new History Colorado Center in Den- 
ver. The exhibit immediately drew criticism from members of the Northern 
Cheyenne tribe. In April 2013, History Colorado agreed to close the exhibit to 
public view while consultations were made with the Northern Cheyenne.|[ 


On December 3, 2014, Colorado Governor John Hickenlooper formally apolo- 
gized to descendants of Sand Creek massacre victims gathered in Denver to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the event. Hickenlooper stated, "We 
should not be afraid to criticize and condemn that which is inexcusable. ... On 
behalf of the State of Colorado, I want to apologize. We will not run from this 
history." 


In 2015, construction of a memorial to the Sand Creek Massacre victims be- 
gan on the Colorado Capitol grounds. 


In October 2022, it was announced that almost 3,500 acres (14 km2) would 
be added to the National Historic Site to preserve for the tribes. "The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes are excited to see the additional 3,478 acres to 
the Sand Creek Massacre National Historic Site which is providing security 
for the protection of our Sacred site," said Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes Gov- 
ernor Reggie Wassana in a statement. President Biden's Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Deb Haaland announced of the preservation, "It is our solemn responsi- 
bility at the Department of the Interior, as caretakers of America's national 
treasures, to tell the story of our nation. The events that took place here for- 
ever changed the course of the Northern Cheyenne, Northern Arapaho, and 


=) Sand Creek Massacre 


« 


Le) 27 National Historic Site 
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